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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


ATOMIC INDUSTRY 


The Atomic Energy Commission will 
put new regulations into effect on 
Saturday, February 18, opening the 
way for the ‘development of a private 
industry. Under the 
new rules, private concerns may re- 
build and operate 
power reactors and facilities for medi- 
cal treatment and research. 

BUSY SOUTH 

In 1900, the South had 9 per cent of 
the nation’s manufacturing facilities; 
in 1955, it had 25 per cent. The value 
of goods produced in that section of 


atomic-power 


ceive licenses to 


the country, according to the Southern 
Association of Science and Industry, 
rose from 11 billion dollars in 1939 to 
almost 60 billion dollars last year. 


SOVIET READING 


Soviet may 
foreign newspapers and magazines for 
the first time since 1940. However, 
they still are allowed to buy publica- 
tions only from communist areas 
China, North Korea, North Viet Nam, 
and the 
Just certain officials and citizens with 
permitted to read 
newspapers and magazines from coun- 


citizens subscribe to 


eastern European satellites. 


special jobs are 


tries other than these. 


TESTING RANGE 

The United States is expanding its 
guided missile testing ground in order 
new 
experimental 


to try out long-range weapons. 
The 


stretches 


area, at 
the South 
from Florida to a 
Puerto Rico. It will now be extended 
to the British of St. 
about 500 miles farther away. 


present, 
Atlantic 
spot 


across 
Ocean near 


island Lucia, 


U. S. LEADS 


Figures released by the Interna- 
tional Road Federation show that the 
United States leads the free world in 
highway construction and the number 
this 
country spent over 7 billion dollars on 
road building and improvement. Can- 
ada ranked behind the U. S., and West 
Germany was third. Also, this coun- 
try had about 61 million motor vehi- 
cles out of a world total of about 95 


of vehicles in use, Last year, 


million, 


FOREST PRODUCTS 

The forests of the United States pro- 
19 billion dollars’ worth 
More lumber 
sold than in any other 
Most of it was used 
for building and paper products. 


duced about 
of products last year. 
cut 


year since 1929. 


was and 


UNION DUES 


A survey by the National Industrial 
Conference Board shows that unions 
in this country and Canada collect 
over half a billion dollars a year from 
their members. The survey covered 
194 unions with a membership of 1744 
million workers. 
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RED O. GEIPSL. 


SEIGEL IN RICHMOND MES DISPATCH 





THREE IN A TUB. The public is caught in the cross fire as Democratic and 
Republican leaders criticize each other’s foreign policy. 


U.S. Policy Overseas 


Conflicting Views Are Being Put Forth on Several Aspects of 


Our Government's Dealings with Other Lands 


HE goal of U. 8S. 
to keep our nation at peace and to 


foreign policy is 


maintain friendly and cooperative re- 
Specifically, 
trying in 

the free 
spread of 


lations with other lands. 


our government has been 
recent 
world 


communism. 


to strengthen 
check the 


years 


and to 


Foreign policy is the work of many 
people. The President of the United 
States plays a major role in shaping 
it. Congress, in 
influence. 


various also 
The Depart- 
ment of State is the main agency for 
Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's principal adviser on 
international affairs is 
State John Foster Dulles 

A number of controversies relating 
to U. S. foreign policy have arisen in 
weeks. We are devoting the 
remainder of this article to conflict- 
ing views put forth in 3 major con- 
troversies. 


ways, 


exerts great 


carrying out foreign policy. 


Secretary of 


recent 


(1) Is our present foreign policy 
sound and effective? 


(Background: Increasing criticism 


of the way that the Eisenhower ad- 


ministration is conducting U. S. for- 
eign policy is being heard in Congress 
Both 
fenders of our present policy are found 
in each of the 2 though 


Democrats are generally more critical 


and elsewhere. critics and de- 


big parties, 


than Republicans. Conflicting views 


frequently heard are summarized 
below.) 

No, our foreign policy is not sound, 
critics say. “It is being carried out 
today in a weak and blundering way. 
Our nation’s prestige is slipping badly 
throughout the 
the Middle EF 


we are losing ground to the commu- 


world. Especially in 


ast and in southern Asia, 


nists. 
“The 
polities too often with foreign affairs. 


administration has played 
It has misled the American people into 
thinking that developments are satis- 
factory abroad when they really are 
not. 

“For example, right after last sum- 
mer’s summit conference at Geneva, 
Americans were led to believe that 
great gains had been made toward 
world peace. In reality, little or noth- 
(Continued on page 6) 


Electoral Change 
Is Being Studied 


Should Nation Find New Sys- 
tem of Choosing Its Top 
Executive Officials? 


ONGRESS is now studying some 

possible changes in the method by 
which our nation elects its President 
and Vice President. A Constitutional 
amendment on this subject 
proposed during the lawmakers’ cur- 
rent 


may be 


session. Such an amendment 
could hardly win final approval early 
enough to affect our 1956 balloting, 
but many observers hope to see new 
rules in operation before another 
Presidential election year arrives 

There are differences of opinion on 
whether we should overhaul our Presi- 
dential election machinery. Let us ex- 
amine the present system in order to 
obtain a background for understand- 
ing the changes that are being sug- 
gested. 

As students of history and govern- 
ment know, the makers of our federal 
Constitution did not the Presi- 


dent to be chosen directly by the peo- 


want 
ple, so they established an indirect 
While the 
voting—were to 
Chief 
final choice was to be made by 
group of 
Today, of course, the system doesn’t 


system. 
their 


through 
the 
the 


a small 


people 
influence 
selection of a Executive, 


citizens known as elector 
operate as the writers of the Constitu 
Presidential 


electors don’t exercise a free choice in 


tion thought it would 
naming the President and Vice Presi 


dent. They are pledged to support 


candidates that have been nominated 
at party conventions. 

Each state chooses as many electors 
as it has senators and representatives 
Nevada, with 1 
and 2 senators, can 


New York, with 43 


sentatives and 2 senators, can choose 


in Congress. repre- 


sentative have 3 


electors. repre 
45 electors. 

The nation as a whole has 435 rep- 
total 
So, in recent elections, there 
531 the 


” 


resentatives and 96 senators—a 
of 531. 
have been members in “elec- 
toral college. 

The Constitution doesn’t tell exactly 
these to be 
chosen. It leaves this matter up to the 
But all states 
vote of 


how men and women are 
state legislatures. 
ple k their 


people, 


now 
electors by the 

When a voter visits the polls in a 
Presidential election year, he yener- 
“X” after the name of 
Presidential nominee. 
Officially, however, this vote is not for 
the candidate It is for the 
group of electors 


pledged to support him. 


ally marks an 
his favorite 


entire 
would-be who are 
In every one of our each 
party puts up a slate of electors who 
will support that party’s Presidential 
and Vice Presidential nominees. The 
(Concluded on page 2) 


states, 
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Electoral Change 


Is Being Studied 


(Concluded from page 1) 


party winning the largest number of 
popular votes then furnishes all the 
tate’s electors. Only under very un- 
usual circumstances is a state’s elec- 
toral vote split 

Here is an example of how the sys- 


tem works. In the 1952 Presidential 
race, Alabama citizens cast about 275,- 


000 Democratic ballots and 150,000 Re- 


publican. Since the Democrats won a 
majority, the state gave all its elec- 
toral votes—-11 of them-—to Demo- 


cratic candidate Stevenson. Minnesota 
also had 11 electoral votes, and they 

ent to Republican candidate Eisen- 
hower, because a majority of the peo- 
ple in that Republican 
ballot 


state cast 
The electors who are chosen on No- 
ember 6 this year will do their voting 
December 17. Meeting in their state 
capitals, they will cast ballots for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency. 
Votes cast by the 531 electors are 
ert to the presiding officer of the 
Early in January he 
them, in the presence of both 


{ S. Senate 
count 


houses of Congress, and announces the 


result The candidates who receive 
at least 266 electoral votes (more than 
half of the 631 total) win the Presi- 
dency and the Vice Presidency. 


Unofficial Tally 


Thus, the job of picking a Chief 
Executive is not finished until Janu- 
ary. Unless a very unusual situation 
develops, though, the nation learns the 
name of the winner as soon as the 
November balloting ends. The vic- 
torious party in each state is known 
By adding up the electoral votes, state 
by state, the public can get the same 
total that will be officially announced 
in January. 

The nation’s electoral vote—as a 
whole—wwenerally doesn’t give an accu- 
rate picture of how the popular vote 
is divided On 2 occasions, in fact, 
candidates have received a majority of 
the electoral ballota and have become 
President without winning the largest 
number of popular votes. 

The most recent time this happened 
was in 1888. Grover Cleveland, a 
nearly 100,000 
more popular votes than did his Re- 
Benjamin Har- 
But Harrison won the electoral 


Democrat, received 


publican opponent, 
rison 
count, 233 to 168, and became Presi- 
dent. To see how this could have hap- 
pened, let's examine the situation in 
2 states 

Harrison carried Indiana by a mar- 
gin of slightly over 2,000, He received 
all that state’s electoral votes (15 at 
the time). In Texas, on the other 
hand, Grover Cleveland piled up a huge 
majority—leading his GOP rival by 
147,000 popular votes. 
of Texas’ electoral votes, but there 


He received all 


were only 18 

In these 2 states, Cleveland got 145,- 
000 more popular votes than Harrison 
did, but Harrison received 2 more elec 
toral votes than Cleveland. Because of 
the way in which the voting shaped up 
in a number of states, Harrison man- 
aged to win a large majority of the 
ballots—and the 
without obtaining a ma- 


nation’s electoral 
Presidency 
jority of the popular votes, 

As we go to press, a proposed Con- 
stitutional amendment to reduce the 
chance of electing a “minority Presi- 
dent” awaits consideration on the Sen- 
ate floor. Since its leading sponsors 


are Democratic Senators Daniel of 
Texas and Kefauver of Tennessee, it 
is known as the “Daniel-Kefauver 
Amendment.” 

If this proposal is adopted, a state 
will no longer give all its electoral 
Instead, 
each state’s electoral votes will be di- 
vided in the same proportions as are 
its popular votes. Let’s take an exam- 
ple to see how the Daniel-Kefauver 
plan would work. 

North Carolina citizens in 1952 cast 
approximately 653,000 votes for Demo- 
cratic candidate Stevenson and 558,- 


votes to a single candidate. 


vote would still equal its full number 
of senators and representatives, 

“The present system causes some 
of our states to be slighted by the 
political parties during Presidential 
campaigns. There are quite a few 
southern states that practically always 
go Democratic, while certain states in 
New England and the Midwest nearly 
always vote Republican. 

“Neither the Republicans nor the 
Democrats bother to make a hard fight 
in such areas—where all the electoral 
votes already seem to be ‘in the bag’ 
for one party or the other. Campaign 
leaders concentrate on the ‘doubtful’ 
states which might swing toward 
either party. 

“The Daniel-Kefauver plan, if 
adopted, will let each major party win 





HARRIS &@ EWine 


AFTER each Presidential election, the electoral college votes are put in mahogany 
ballot boxes and brought before Congress for a final, official count 


000 for Republican candidate Eisen- 
Stevenson got all 14 of the 
state’s electoral votes. Under the 
Daniel-Kefauver system, Stevenson 
would have been given 7.6 electoral 
votes, while Eisenhower would have 
received 6.4, 

The electoral college, as a group of 
men and women, would be abolished 
under the Daniel-Kefauver plan. Each 
state would keep as many electoral 
votes as it has senators and repre- 
sentatives, but no specific individuals 
(electors) would be chosen to cast 
them. 


hower, 


Pro and Con 


People who advocate the Daniel- 
Kefauver Amendment argue as fol- 
lows: 

“Under our present system, a rela- 
tively unpopular candidate might lose 
a number of states by large margins. 
Yet, by winning slim majorities in 
enough states to command more than 
half of the nation’s electoral votes, he 
could become Chief Executive. The 
Daniel-Kefauver plan would greatly 
reduce this danger. 

“Meanwhile, each state would keep 
as much voice in Presidential elections 
as it has today, because its electoral 


some electoral votes in every state. 
Democrats can pick up a few electoral 
ballots in Republican strongholds such 
as Maine and Vermont, while Repub- 
licans can do likewise in the Demo- 
cratic South. 

“The tendency to neglect states that 
are now ‘safe’ for one party or the 
other will therefore disappear. Within 
such states, political campaigns will 
become more interesting. More peo- 
ple will take part in Presidential elec- 
tions, and thus help to strengthen 
democracy.” 

The Daniel-Kefauver plan has quite 
a few opponents. The present system, 
according to its defenders, works well 
enough that we shouldn’t tamper with 
it. These defenders argue: 

“Some people would have us think 
there is now grave danger of electing 
a candidate who does not receive the 
largest number of popular votes. The 
last time any such accident occurred, 
however, was 68 years ago. 

“The Daniel-Kefauver plan would 
be dangerous, because it might stimu- 
late the growth of minor parties. 
Such groups don’t flourish today, since 
it is nearly impossible for them to win 
any electoral votes. No group wins 
electoral votes unless it carries one or 


more states, and ‘third parties’ can 
seldom do this. 

“Under the Daniel-Kefauver plan, 
though, small minority parties would 
be able to pick up some electoral votes, 
and so their growth would be encour- 
aged. Dissatisfied groups would be 
tempted to form their own parties in- 
stead of trying to exert influence from 
within Republican or Democratic 
ranks. Our country might therefore 
drift toward a predicament like that 
of France, where the parties are so 
numerous that no stable government 
can be established.” 

This dispute is not merely a 2-sided 
affair. There are many people who 
neither defend the present electoral 
system nor favor the Daniel-Kefauver 
plan. They suggest various other pro- 
posals. Among these is the “Mundt- 
Coudert plan,” named after Repub- 
lican Senator Mundt of South Dakota 
and Republican Representative Coud- 
ert of New York. 

Under the Mundt-Coudert plan, each 
state would pick Presidential electors 
in the same way that it now chooses 
senators and representatives. Two 
electors would be named by the state 
as a whole (as senators are), and the 
rest would generally be chosen from 
congressional districts (as representa- 
tives are). 


Dividing the Vote 


The Mundt-Coudert system would 
enable quite a number of states to 
divide their electoral votes between 
Republicans and Democrats. To see 
how this would be possible, consider 
the line-up in Congress at present. 
Most states now have congressmen 
from each major political party. If 
electors were chosen in the same man- 
ner as congressmen, such states would 
also have electors from each party. 

Within any state, congressional dis- 
tricts that generally choose Demo- 
cratic representatives would normally 
choose Democratic electors. Districts 
that usually pick GOP representatives 
would generally name GOP electors. 

(It must be remembered, too, that 
each state would have 2 electors—cor- 
responding to its senators—chosen by 
voters in the state at large. Both of 
these, except in unusual circum- 
stances, would be from the party that 
obtained the largest number of votes 
in the state as a whole.) 

It wouldn’t be easy for third parties 
—or “splinter” groups—to win elec- 
toral votes under the Mundt-Coudert 
plan. To do so, any such group would 
need at least to capture the largest 
number of votes in one or more con- 
gressional districts. Third parties sel- 
dom accomplish this, as is shown by 
the fact that they don’t often elect 
any congressmen. 

Advocates of the Mundt-Coudert 
plan argue: “It would bring the elec- 
toral vote more into line with the 
popular vote than does our present 
method. At the same time, it would 
not encourage the growth of minor 
parties as would the Daniel-Kefauver 
proposal,” 

Critics reply: “In the first place, the 
Mundt-Coudert plan is too cumber- 
some. Secondly, it wouldn’t help 
spread 2-party competition into all 
parts of the country. States which 
now elect all their congressmen from 
a single party would keep right on 
choosing electors in 1l-party blocs.” 

It remains to be seen whether Con- 
gress, this year, will propose an 
amendment to change our method of 
electing a President. 

—By Tom MYER 
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Acts of Courage 


| By Clay Coss 











VERY year, the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission presents med- 
als to a number of individuals for out- 
standing acts of bravery. The awards 
for 1955 were given out a short time 
ago. Among those who received them 
were the following: 

Frank Treadway, Sr. He is 43, and 
lives in Norfolk, Connecticut. During 
Hurricane Diane last April, he risked 
his life in a dangerous rescue of an 
infant boy and his parents, whose 
home had been demolished by a flooded 
river. 

Geraldine Miller. She is a 17-year- 
old school girl who lives in Greentown, 
Pennsylvania. During the same hur- 
ricane, she put the end of a 185-foot 
rope in her teeth and swam through 
swirling, treacherous water to a 
woman clinging to a tree. Geraldine 
then brought the woman to safety. 

James Hostetler. Another youth, 
only 18 years of age, was drowned in a 
rescue attempt. He was from Garrett, 
Pennsylvania. His Carnegie Medal 
was given to his parents. 

Eleven others received these awards 
for their heroism, including 25-year- 
old Stanley Mitchell of Yakima, 
Washington, who also lost his life in 
the attempt to save someone else from 
drowning. The others were fortunate 
enough to survive their acts of brav- 
ery, but they all voluntarily encoun- 
tered great danger to help people they 
didn’t even know. Altogether, 11 lives 
were saved by these heroic individuals. 

Such feats of courage and sacrifice 
are inspiring. They provide encourag- 
ing evidence that, despite the wide- 
spread greed and crime and selfishness 
in the world today, the humane spirit 
is still a powerful force. An extreme 
illustration of its existence is when 
one is willing to lay down his life for 
others. gut it is 
also when 
individuals show 
kindness, helpful- 
ness, and consider- 
ation to their fel- 
low men. 

On the same day 
that the Carnegie 
awards were an- 
a Wash- 
ington, D. C., news- 
paper told of a case in which the 
father of six children had been sen- 
tenced to jail for half a year. The 
young policeman who arrested him— 
Private John Drass—supplied the 
man’s family with the necessary funds 
on which to live until the prison sen- 
tence was ended. 

This act on the part of Private 
Drass clearly indicated that he is a 
humanitarian—that he places human 
beings above money. The more peo- 
ple there are who think of others as 
well as of themselves, the better our 
world will be. 


present 





nounced, 


Clay Coss 





“The brave man is not he who feels 
no fear, for that were stupid and irra- 
tional; but he whose noble soul subdues 
its fear, and bravely dares the danger.” 

—JOANNA BAILLIE 





“Not everyone can do great things, 
but everyone can do small things in a 
great way.” —ANONYMOUS 





tna CnreRre 


DANNY KAYE stars in “The Court Jester”"—a Paramount film 


Radio-TV-Movies 


ed AVY LOG,” a CBS television pro- 
gram seen on Tuesday evenings, 
presents true stories based on the he- 
roic deeds of U. S. Navy personnel. 
The dramas depict the courage of men 
aboard ships and planes, in wartime 
and peacetime. 
tecent “Navy Log” shows have dealt 
with the problems pilots face when 
they are learning to land jet planes on 
aircraft carriers, and the story of a 
Navy doctor who was taken prisoner 
by Japanese troops on Guam during 
World War II. 
. 


Interesting incidents in American 
history are dramatized on “American 
Adventure,” an NBC radio program. 
The lives of famous people are also 
frequently Recent 
grams have told the stories of Cyrus 
Field, the man who laid the first trans- 
atlantic telegraph and Pierre 
L’Enfant, the architect who planned 
the city of Washington. 
Adventure” is 
each Thursday evening. 


portrayed. pro- 


cable, 


“American heard 


* 

Danny Kaye is as entertaining as 
usual in his latest picture, ‘““The Court 
Jester.”” England in the 12th century 
is the setting for this technicolor 
movie, in which Danny sings and 
clowns his way through a series of 
amusing experiences. 

The story concerns the attempt of a 
loyal underground leader, the Black 
Fox, to return the throne to its right- 
ful owner, an infant king. Danny, 
because of his lack of ability as a sol- 
dier, is assigned to care for the royal 
baby. Before the climax of the movie, 
he engages in a hilarious knighting 
ceremony, takes part in a tournament 
in which he is handicapped by magne- 
tized armor, and fights a colorful duel 
with his dangerous enemy, played by 
3asil Rathbone. 

oe 


A recent poll by the Teen-Age Sur- 
vey Service has come up with the 
favorite radio and television programs 
of high school students. Concerning 
radio, teen-agers rate disk jockey pro- 
grams high. Behind them are listed 
other musical shows that feature popu- 
lar music and hit tunes. 

Favorite evening television pro- 
grams among high school students are 
“Medic,” Ed Sullivan, Perry Como, 
“The $64,000 Question,” and “Person 
to Person.” Daytime shows rated at 


the top of the list include ““Teen Band- 
stand,” “The Big Pay-off,” “Omnibus,” 
and movies. 

a 


There are over 15,500 motion pic- 
ture theaters in this country, accord- 
Commerce 
ment figures. This is a drop of about 
12 per cent since 1948, there 
were 17,689 theaters. 


ing to the latest Depart- 


when 


* 

Radio listeners may keep up with 
the latest events at the White House 
by listening each Wednesday evening 
to “Presidential Report.” See your 
paper for time of this CBS program. 

By Victor BLocK 





Your Vocabulary 











the 
following 


In each sentence below, match 
with the 


word or phrase whose meaning is most 


italicized word 


nearly the same. Correct answers on 


page 8, column 4. 


1. He is an affable (Af’ti-b’l) king. 


(a) sincere (b) courteous (c) rude 
(d) clever. 
2. The senator gave several valid 


(valid) arguments to support his pro- 
posal. sound (b) 
false (d) loud, 


(a) ridiculous (c) 

3. Simultaneous (si-miGl-té’né-fis) 
events occur (a) seldom (b) suddenly 
(c) frequently (d) at the same time. 


4. The head of that nation was re- 
garded as an adversary (Ad‘ver-sér-i). 
(a) friend (b) foe (c) genius (d) 


fool. 


5. The legislator was 
(dé-spon’dént) after his bill was de- 
feated. angry (b) silent (c) dis- 
couraged (d) talkative. 


deapondent 


(a) 


6. A plebiscite (pléb’i-sit) is a (a) 
military government (b) dictatorship 
(c) revolution (d) vote by the people. 


7. President Eisenhower and An- 
thony Eden discussed the imperatives 
(im-pér’i-tivz) of peace at their meet- 
ing. (a) problems (b) signs (c) re- 
quirements (d) consequences. 


8. They reviewed the world situa- 
tion with equanimity (é¢-kwi-nim’-ti). 
(a) intelligence (b) foresight (c) 
friendliness (d) calmness. 





Readers Say— 











I do not think enough care is tak« 
in picking candidates for the Vice Presi 


dency. People seem to be interested only 
in the men running for the Presidency 
Voters should have more influence over 


the choice of the Vice President. 
ELLEN SAXON, 
Brooklyn, New York 


* 


We should give aid to India. The In 
dian government keeps the communists 
within its berders in check. India would 
make a politically strong and depend 
able ally. DAVE BARNETT, 

South Haven, Michigan 


* 


We should not help India with large 
sums of money. Although that country 
is undecided which way to turn in the 
cold war, it is so close to Russia that it 
may favor the communists in spite of 
our aid 

GLENN ADAMS, 
Starkweather, 


North Dakota 


* 


People who violate traffic laws should 
be punished severely. They endanger peo 
ple’s lives, and should not be allowed on 
the highways JOANNE SWEAT, 

Spiceland, Indiana 


* 


Congress should provide funds to clean 
up slum areas in cities and help 
people in the towns. This would not only 
benefit the people involved but would re 
duce the rate of juvenile 


considerably. Joan Lup K, 


delingue ney 


Deerfield, Wisconsin 
aa 
The critical shortage of scientists and 
engineers could be reduced if students 
in these fields were given draft exemp 
tions More boys would study science 


and math if they knew that they would 
not be drafted upon completion of their 
education. James A. Muir, 

Jamestown, New 


York 
. 


My town has a teen-age club that give 
a dance every other week The mem 
bers’ parents are chaperones. It 
a dollar to join the club and a dime for 
each dance. We give the money that we 
collect in this way to various charities 
in our community. 


costs 


JANICE JENSEN, 
Cosmos, Minnesota 
* 
(Address letters to this column to 
Readers Say, AMERICAN Opsernver, 1755 
K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


Pronunciations 


Chiang Kai-shek—jying ki-shék 
Chou En-lai—jo én-li 

Guay Mollet —e 
Karamanlis 
Nehru 


Papagos—p. 


mo-1a’ 
care’uh-man-lés’ 
ne’Troo 


pa’gos 
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The Story of the Week 





U. & SECRETARY OF STATE 
John Foster Dulles 


Name in the News 


Secretary of State John Foster Dul- 
le who directs the nation’s dealings 
th other countries, is a controver- 


al figure just now (see pave 1 story). 


Mr. Dulles, who will be 68% on Feb- 
ruary 25, has had wide experience in 
vorld affair His interest in inter- 


national problems dates back to his 
boyhood days in Washington, D. C, 
There his vrandfather, John Foster, 
told him stories of life in other coun 
trie Mr. Foster was then Secretary 
of State under President Benjamin 
Harrison, 
Young Dulles 
ervice job at the age of 19, when he 


held his first foreign 


erved as his grandfather's secretary 
at a world peace conference in 1907, 
At the end of World War I, Dulles was 
named as a member of the U. 8S. dele 
yation to the peace conference which 
rote the treaty for defeated Germany 
in 1919 

Following that assignment, Dulles 
vorked as a highly successful lawyer 
pecializing in international cases, 
He ulso found time to attend many of 
the world’s big conferences, and he 
vrote numerous articles on world 
problems in his spare time 

In 1945, President Truman named 
Dulles as a { 


Francisco conference which drew up 


delegate to the San 


the United Nations Charter. Six years 
later, Mr. Truman asked the Republi- 
can foreign affairs expert to help draw 
Dulles 
erved on other foreign policy missions 


up a peace treaty for Japan. 


for the Democratic Chief Executive 
before becoming Secretary of State 
in January 1953, under President 


te isenhower, 


France’s 22nd Try 


In 8 or 4 months, Monsieur Mollet 
will wo the way of other French pre- 
miers before him.” That is what a 
French legislator said when Guy Mol- 
let was chosen premier of France 
February 1, 

Mollet heads France’s 22nd govern- 
ment since World War II, Other pre- 
miers before him have been unable 
to stay in office for any length of time 
In France, whenever a majority of 
the National Assembly (parliament) 
vote against the premier on an impor- 
tunt issue, he generally resigns. 

Mollet’s Socialist Party has 96 of 
the Assembly’s 627 seats. Hence, he 
must have the continued support of 
many legislators from other political 
parties to satay in office. 


The party headed by Mollet seeks 
government ownership of industry by 
democratic methods. But the new pre- 
mier says he won't call for such action 
at this time. Mollet’s program is, in 
brief: 

(1) Continued close ties with the 
United States and other western na- 
tions. (2) Renewed efforts to get free 
European countries to unite along eco- 
nomic and political lines. (3) A re- 
form program for French-supervised 
North African lands to help end 
French-Arab fighting there. (4) Re- 
forms at home, including increased 
public assistance to older people. 

Will Mollet succeed in getting his 
program approved by the Assembly? 
Or will he, like other premiers before 
him, be voted down after a short stay 
in office? Events in the weeks ahead 
may give the answers to these ques- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, Mollet, who has the out- 
ward appearance of a timid man, is 
determined to give France a strong 
government, The 51-year-old former 
high school English teacher has the 
reputation of being a hard-headed 
fighter when he sets his mind on the 
yoal he hopes to achieve, 


Contest Winners 


The 4 winners of the 1955-56 Voice 
of Democracy Contest will be honor 
guests in the nation’s capital next 
week, In addition to their trip to 
Washington, D. C., they will visit 
Philadelphia to take part in that city’s 
250th anniversary celebration of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin. Each 
winner will also receive a $500 college 
scholarship, a television set, and other 
awards for his or her 5-minute broad- 
cast script on the subject “I Speak for 
Democracy.” 

The 4 students are Jan Hogendorn, 
18, of Oskaloosa, Iowa—the second 
time in 2 years that such an award 
went to Oskaloosa; Gabriel Kajeckas, 
16, Washington, D. C.; Dennis P. 
Longwell, 17, Herrin, Illinois; and Isa- 


bel Marcus, 17, Teaneck, New Jersey. 
All told, more than 1,500,000 Amer- 
ican high school students took part in 
this year’s contest, the 9th since it 
was begun in 1947. The competition 
was open to all students in the 10th, 
llth, and 12th grades in public, pri- 
vate, and parochial schools throughout 
the United States and its territories. 
The winning scripts—condensed, we 
regret, because of space limitations 
are printed on page 7. 


Greeks Will Vote 


Will Greece continue to have close 
and friendly ties with the United 
States in the months ahead? That 
may depend upon the outcome of Greek 
elections to be held next Sunday, 
February 19. 

The National Radical Union, a coali- 
tion or group of conservative parties, 
favors continued close ties with the 
United States. It is led by Premier 
Constantine Karamanlis, who became 
leader of his country last fall upon 
the death of Premier Alexander 
Papaygos, 

The group opposing Karamanlis and 
his National Radicals—the Democratic 
Union—is reported to be in favor of 
adopting a more “neutral” policy in 
the global struggle between democracy 
and communism. It is made up of a 
group of liberal parties. It also in- 
cludes a small party dominated by 
communists. 

In next Sunday’s balloting, Greek 
voters will elect a new parliament. 
The leader of the political group 
which gains the largest number of 
the 300 parliamentary seats at stake 
in the election will be in line for the 
post of Greek premier. 

In past elections, a half dozen or 
more parties vied with one another 
for parliamentary seats in Greece. 
But last December, the Greeks adopted 
new election laws under which political 
groups must gain a substantial num- 
ber of votes to win seats in parliament. 
For that reason, various parties have 


combined forces to form the 2 major 
groups now preparing for the forth- 
coming elections. 


Going Ahead 


Western officials are now working 
out details of certain agreements 
reached by President Eisenhower and 
sritish Prime Minister Anthony Eden 
in recent White House talks. Among 
other things, the 2 leaders called for: 

1. Combined American-British- 
French action to preserve peace be- 
tween Arab lands and Israel. Repre- 
sentatives of the 3 countries are now 
working on possible ways to prevent 
a serious Middle East conflict. 

2. A slight relaxation of bans on 
the free world’s trade with Red China 
and other communist countries. At 
present, western countries are pledged 
not to send certain items, particularly 
those having military value, to com- 
munist lands. But Britain and some 
of our other allies argue that they 
must increase trade with the Reds in 
order to live. 

During their talks, President Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Eden also 
warned the world that Moscow is step- 
ping up efforts to extend communist 
rule over other countries by threats 
or by offers of gifts. The 2 leaders 
pointed out that Russia has already 
enslaved millions of formerly free citi- 
zens over the past 10 years. The 
United States and Britain, during that 
same time, helped some 600,000,000 
people gain self-rule. 


Work of Congress 


The 1956 session of Congress has 
been meeting for some 6 weeks now. 
Since its opening day on January 3, 
nearly 1,500 measures have been in- 
troduced in both houses of Congress. 
These include bills which provide for: 

1. A government-sponsored insur- 
ance plan to help disaster victims 


2. One biilion dollars in federal 


funds for medical research over the 
next 5 years, 





IN RABAT, French Morocco, the Nationalist Party—which wants Moroccan independence from France—holds a conven- 
tion. Note that some of the Arab women are veiled, in keeping with Moslem custom, while others are not. 
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PAN AMERICAN and other lines plan to use fast Boeing turbojet planes (artist’s drawing shown) within 3 years. 


's 





oe ‘ aut 


The 


ships will carry up to 146 passengers overseas at speeds of 550 to 600 miles an hour—non-stop for 5,000 miles if necessary. 


3. About $250,000,000 a year in fed- 
eral aid to states for school construc- 
tion purposes over the next 5 years. 

4. A new GI bill of rights granting 
today’s servicemen educational and 
similar to 
merly received by GI's. 


other benefits those for- 


5. Nearly 25 billion dollars in fed- 
eral money to improve existing high- 


ways and to build new roads over 
the next 13 years. 
Some of these measures are now 


being studied in Senate or House com- 
mittees. Others are being discussed 
on the floor of Congress. 

The Senate, meanwhile, has devoted 
many of its meetings thus far in 1956 
left 
from last year’s session. Passed by 
the 1955, the bill calls for 
an end to Uncle Sam’s authority to fix 


to a controversial measure over 


House in 


the prices that natural gas producers 
can charge for their product 
Mayors to Meet 


16, the top 
executives of more than 200 American 


On Thursday, February 


cities will go to the nation’s capital. 
There, they 
meetings to learn the latest plans for 
their 
possible air attacks. 


will attend a series of 


guarding communities against 

Mayors and other city heads will 
hear Civil Defense Administration 
chief Val Peterson other high 
federal officials speak on national se- 
curity and other home defense prob- 
lems. When the 2-day session ends, 
community leaders will be asked to 
tell their local civil officials 
about new ways of meeting the threat 
of air attacks. 


and 


defense 


At a Glance 


Nehru is 
States. 
strong 


India’s Prime Minister 
often critical of the United 
He particularly opposes 
anti-communist stand in global 
fairs. Recently, though, the Indian 
leader had some complimentary things 
about our country. He 
that America’s real strength lies in 
its “great vitality and great 
rity.” He praised our nation’s sin- 
cerity in wanting world peace. 


our 


af- 


80 Say said 


integ- 
Russia has agreed to attend a global 


meeting in Washington, D. C., to dis- 
cuss peacetime uses of atomic energy 


on February 27. At the forthcoming 
meeting, a special international agency 
under the United 
organized. Other countries expected 


Nations is to be 


to attend the Washington atomic par- 


Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, In- 


South 


ley are 
Britain, Canada, 


dia, France, Portugal, and 
Africa. 
St. Valentine's 


February 14, is 


Day, celebrated on 
probably named in 


honor of 3 saints named Valentine. 


But 
cards is believed to come from an old 


the custom of sending greeting 


Roman festival. Young Roman men 
and women, in February, drew lots to 


choose their “Valentines” for the year. 


Science Teachers Needed 


Within 4 years we shall have a 
shortage of 100,000 engineers and 
scientists, partly because we don’t 


have enough training facilities in 
fields. 
taking us in the life-and-death 


for superiority in scientific and tech- 


these tussia is rapidly over- 


race 


nical fields largely because we haven't 


physics teachers were available 

last fall for 25,000 public schools 
Such the 

of leading scientists about 


new 


are warning statements 


shortages 
Can 


of teachers in our schools. any 


thing be done about this problem? 


“Yes,” says Radio Corporation of 
America head David Sarnoff. Mr 
Sarnoff suggests the formation of a 


nation-wide “pool” of teachers from 
which schools can draw when the 
need arises Trained scientists and 


engineers who have retired from their 
jobs or who are now working in pri- 
vate industry would enter their names 
in the pool. Industrialists would be 
asked to grant a leave of absence to 
trained personnel so they could teach 
for a year or 80. 

Educators and government officials 
are now studying Mr. Sarnoff’s pro- 
posal. A few industrial leaders have 
already said that they are willing to 


take part in such a plan 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 


arise, next week’s major articles will 





























the teachers needed to train young deal with (1) our nation’s health, and 
people in these subjects Only 125 2) the two Chinas. 
“Did he take his misfortunes like a Customer (referring to a raw steak): 
man?” I said “well done” waiter, “well done.” 
“He certainly did. He laid all the Waiter: Thank you, sir. That’s the 
blame on his wife.” first compliment we've had in a long 
* time, 
Then there was the milliner who * 
poy ot bee lhe say * mind and found A farmer once a ked the editor of a 
, country paper for some advice He 
wrote as follows: 
° “IT have a horse that at times appears 
a normal, but at other times is lame. What 
— ee . shall I do?” 
: ——— The editor replied: “The next time 
| (conse) \ that your horse appears normal, sell 
DEPT. CG - + pf him.” 
} be a . 
me \ a 
\ Young tuba player to his next-door 
| neighbor: Does my playing make you 
< nervous? 
as Neighbor: It did when I! first heard 
everybody discussing it, but now I don’t 
care what happens to you. 
. 
“Nine out of ten explorers in the South 
Ore American jungle have stumbled across 
Sean, ancient ruins,” remarks a writer. The 
ae tenth, we suppose, looked where he was 
ororce w «cm “ going. 














SPORTS 


He’ much higher than his 
head can a jumper leap? This 
interesting question has been raised 
by the exploits this winter of Phil 
of Villanova 
Pennsylvania. 

The 19-year-old Reavis—one of the 
of this winter's track 
is slightly less than 5’ 10” in height 
Yet he has cleared the high-jump bar 
at 6’ 10”°—more than a foot 
his own head! 


Reavis University in 


stars meets 


above 


* 


Next Sunday—February 19—Har- 
rison Dillard of Cleveland, Ohio, will 
the Sullivan Trophy. The 
award goes each year to the nation’s 
Dillard, an out 
for 


the honor in a nation-wide poll of more 


receive 


top amateur athlete 
standing track man, was chosen 


than 600 of the country’s sports au 
thorities, 
Dillard been the na 
tion’s greatest hurdler over the past 
10 years. He won 14 
titles in hurdle races. Records that he 
back as 1947 
been equalled 

One of 


came in 


“Bones” has 


has national 


set as far have never 


Dillard's 


when he 


the highlights of 
1948 
a heartbreaking mishap into a 
had taken it for 
granted that he would make the U. 8 
had 


against 


career turned 


great 
triumph. Everyone 


Olympic team easily, for he won 


82 hurdle races in a row top 


flight athletes But in the Olympi 
tryouts, he crashed into a hurdle and 
loat out completely 

Undiscouraged, the little trackste: 


came back the next day to win a place 


as a sprinter on the Olympic team 


A few weeks later he surprised every 
beating the world’s 


one by speediest 


runners in the Olympic Games where 





STAR HURDLER Harrison Dillard 


he won the 100-meter dash for 
United States In the 1952 
he made the team as a hurdler and won 
He hopes 


one last fling at Olympic competition 


the 
yames 
another gold medal. to have 


later this year. 
* 


Track shorts: A! Phillips, an 18-year 


old senior at Montclair (New Jersey) 


High School recently ran 100 yards 
in an indoor meet in 9.4% seconds it 
was the fastest time ever turned in 


by a high-school runner indoors 
One of the 
track-and-field 
Brewer of Phoenix, Arizona 
has pole-vaulted 14’ 2”—-a 
performance for a high-school athlet 
the 
formed this feat as only a sophomore 
—By HOWARD SWEET 


nation’s top scholastic 
performers is Jim 
hMrewet! 
remarkable 
Arizona 


Moreover, youth per 
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HEADQUARTERS of the Department of State in the nation’s capital. 


Foreign Policy 


(Continued from page 1) 


ing constructive was accomplished 
The false sense of security which fol- 
lowed the meeting merely gave the 
Reds breathing time to plot new trou- 
bles for the western lands. 
“Secretary of State Dulles has made 
one inexcusable blunder after another. 
lor one thing, he appeared to support 
Portugal in its dispute with India over 
Goa, the tiny Portuguese-held terri- 
tory on India’s coast. His statement 
which was entirely unnecessary 
infuriated India, and did great damage 
to our standing in southern Asia, 
“Another Dulles blunder was the 
Life magazine interview in which the 
Secretary of State was quoted as say- 
ing that we had been on the brink of 
war 3 times in the past year. It gave 
the impression that we are an irre- 
sponsible nation, gambling with war. 
The statement alarmed our allies all 
over the globe, and furnished grist for 
the Red propaganda mill 
“It is plain that the administration 
has relied largely on loud talk and glib 
phrases in conducting foreign affairs. 
The basic problems are, however, still 
Our foreign policy today 
is woefully failing to counteract the 


unsolved 


economic and ‘friendship’ offensive of 
the Soviet Union.” 

Yes, our foreign policy is effective, 
iy its supporters. “The test of any 
foreign policy is what it has accom- 
plished. The fact is that nowhere in 
the world today are Americans fight- 
ing and dying. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is doing a good job of 
standing up to the communists, while 
at the same time keeping the nation 
out of war 

“The picture in Asia has improved 
greatly in the past 2 or 3 years. 
American soldiers are no longer fight- 
inw in Korea, and the conflict in Indo- 
china is over without our having be- 
come militarily involved. The Red 
advance in Asia has been checked 80 
effectively that the communists are 








ns eeeeall 


now turning their attention to other 
There is every 
reason to feel that they will be checked 
in these other areas, too. 

“What Dulles actually said in the 
much discussed Life article, was that 
if we are to avert war, we must have 
the courage to take risks. The pres- 
ent administration has refused to be 
bluffed by the communists, and has 
taken risks when it had to do so. 

“There is only one alternative to tak- 
ing risks—-and that is giving in to the 
other side, Great Britain and France 
refused to take risks in 1938 and, at 
the Munich Conference, gave in to 
Hitler, the German dictator. Hitler, 
confident that he could always get his 
own way, plunged the world into war 
a year later. 


parts of the world. 


“Our foreign policy today makes 
plain that—so far as we are concerned 

there will not be another Munich. 
Appeasing the Reds is not the way to 
peace, 

“Critics of our present foreign 
policy fail to offer any detailed pro- 
gram as a substitute to the measures 
being carried out. This, in itself, 
indicates that our present policies are 
sound. If continued along present 
lines, these policies will continue to 
assure peace and security for the 
nation.” 


(2) Should we embark on a long- 
range program of economic aid 
abroad? 


(Background: President Eisen- 
hower wants a 10-year economic aid 
program approved. It would help 
lands where the communists are trying 
to extend their influence. This issue, 
too, cuts across party lines with cer- 
tain members of each party supporting 
the President and others opposing 
him.) 

Yes, we should support the Presi- 
dent’s long-range plan, defenders say. 
“Everyone agrees that communism 
thrives on misery and despair. It is 
generally agreed, too, that one way of 
combating communism is to raise liv- 
ing standards in underdeveloped areas. 
Disagreement arises, though, over 


aed 





ae 


: ee 


whether to do it by year-to-year plan- 
ning, or to draw up a long-range plan 
of 10 years and then carry it out. 

“Long-range planning is the better 
approach. If a country knows it can 
count on help for 10 years, it can then 
make sensible plans for such long-time 
projects as constructing dams and irri- 
gation systems, boosting crop output, 
and building schools. But if it fears 
that U. S. aid may be cut off within a 
year or so, the assisted country does 
not dare to undertake big projects of 
this type. If funds are cut off, then 
a project like a dam may have to re- 
main unfinished, and bitterness is 
created toward the United States. 

“The big problems confronting the 
lands of southern Asia and the Middle 
East require long-range planning. The 
3 or 4 billion dollars which these proj- 
ects might cost yearly would be excel- 
lent insurance against the spread of 
communism and against the outbreak 
of war. This sum is only a small frac- 
tion of what carrying on a war would 
cost us.” 

No, we should not enter into a long- 
range program of foreign economic 
aid, opponents say. “It is in the best 
interests of the United States on cer- 
tain occasions to help friendly nations 
raise living standards and achieve 
more stable governments. But we 
must not permit the United States to 
become tied down on long-range proj- 
ects which commit us to a big outlay 
over a long period of time. 

“If we do so, we may find ourselves 
pouring funds into a country long 
after our aid is no longer really 
needed—just because we have agreed 
to assist it for 10 years. Or we might 
find our funds going into a country 
where the situation had become so 
bad that no amount of aid could help. 

“Think what might happen, too, if 
our nation should experience’ bad 
times with lowered income. We would 
still be committed to expend large 
sums on long-range programs abroad, 
even though our government’s income 
had dropped drastically. National 
bankruptcy could result. 

“We must be able to meet changing 


- 
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An addition to the building is being planned to take care of the agency’s large number of employes. 


situations by reviewing our plans an- 
nually and allocating aid wherever it 
seems most needed at the time. In 
this way, we can be sure that our 
funds are being used to best advan- 
tage in the face of changing condi- 
tions.” 


(3) Should foreign policy be de- 
bated in the 1956 political campaign? 


(Background: President Fisen- 
hower has said that U. S. foreign 
policy should be “above politics.” Sec- 
retary of State Dulles also feels that 
foreign policy should not become a big 
controversial issue in the campaign. 
Certain others feel, though, that it is 
right and proper to debate all aspects 
of U.S. foreign policy during the cam- 
paign this year.) 

No, foreign policy should not be an 
issue for political debate in the com- 
ing campaign, according to one view- 
point. “Our nation’s enemies would 
enjoy nothing more than to see Re- 
publicans and Democrats bitterly 
wrangling over foreign affairs. Pub- 
lic disputes of this kind would surely 
create doubts among our allies, and 
would seriously weaken our overseas 
alliances. 

“It is possible to keep foreign policy 
out of an election campaign, for it has 
been done in the past. In 1944, for 
example, both parties agreed to keep 
the United Nations issue out of the 
campaign. It was felt that bickering 
over this issue would have played into 
the hands of the nation’s enemies. 
The campaign went off smoothly with- 
out debate over foreign policy. 

“The fact is that both parties agree 
on the broad aims of our relations with 
other lands. Democrats have been 
consulted by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration in making foreign policy, and 
have supported the major steps taken. 
Therefore, since U. S. foreign policy 
is, to a large extent, bipartisan (made 
and approved by both parties), there 
is no reason for it to be an issue. 

“With the communist threat as seri- 
ous as it is today, there is every rea- 
son for both parties to demonstrate 
to the world that all Americans are 
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united on matters of foreign policy.” 

Yes, foreign policy is a proper sub- 
ject for debate in the politica] cam- 
paign, according to another viewpoint. 
“There is no disagreement over the 
broad aims of foreign policy, yet there 
are differences of opinion over how 
effectively the present administration 
has promoted U. S. interests abroad. 

“Debate on international issues, 
conducted on a high level, would do no 
harm to the nation. As a matter of 
fact, public debate, carried on sensi- 
bly, is the best method of hammering 
out sound policies in any field. 

“It is true that, in 1944, foreign pol- 
icy was not debated in the political 
campaign. At that time, though, we 
were in the midst of a global war. It 
was proper to sidestep any subject that 
could conceivably cause bickering, as 
it might have hurt the war effort. 

“In the last Presidential campaign 
—in 1952—the Truman administra- 
tion was sharply criticized for its ac- 
tions in the international field. It is 
only right and fair that the foreign- 
policy record of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration be subjected to criticism 
in a similar way. Bipartisanship, 
which incidentally is ignored by the 
President and State Department much 
of the time, should not be an excuse 
for completely muffling discussion of 
our country’s relations with 
lands.” 


other 


These 3 foreign-policy issues will re- 
ceive much attention in Congress. 
—By HOWARD SWEET 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell an issue (2 words) involving 
U. S. foreign policy. 

1. Senator backs a pro- 
posal to do away with the electoral col- 
lege 

2. A final count of the electoral vote 
is made in 


3. A Presidential candidate whose 
ideas for economic assistance to our 
allies were an issue in the 1948 election. 


4. Capital of Wyoming. 


5. Some political leaders feel that 
changing the electoral college would 
benefit parties, and endan- 


ger our 2-party system. 
6. Capital of Colombia. 


7. The electoral college was set up to 
provide an — system of choos- 
ing our President. 


8. He became President by winning a 
majority in the electoral college, although 
he did not have a majority of popular 
votes. 


9. President who favored our 


entry 
into the old League of Nations. 


10. Head of the Department of State. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: St. Lawrence. VERTICAL: 
1. industry; 2. Ontario; 3. floods; 4. pa- 
per; 5. wheat; 6. four; 7. French; 8. 
uranium; 9. Lincoln; 10. homes. 





WINNERS in the Voice of Democracy oratory contest (from left to right) are Gabriel Kajeckas of Washington, D. C.; 
Jan Hogendorn of Oskaloosa, Iowa; Dennis Longwell of Herrin, Illinois; and Isabel Marcus of Teaneck, New Jersey 


What Our Democracy Means 


Four High School Students, Winners in Nation-Wide Essay Competition, 


Present Their Views on Basic Principles That Underlie Free Government 


(Here are portions of the prize-win- 
ning scripts prepared by high school 
this “Voice of 
Democracy” contest. The competition 


students in year’s 
was sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters, the Radio-Electronicsa-Televi- 


sion Manufacturers Association, and 
the U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. For information about the 


contest see note on page 4.) 

T stands on a solid granite founda- 

tion, its long white shaft rising out 
of the peaceful Virginia countryside. 
It is continually guarded by a uni- 
formed sentry. It is a tomb, but it is 
not the tomb of a President 
Yet it holds the great- 
est martyr to the spirit of democracy 
that this world will ever know. For in 
that tomb lies the Unknown Soldier. 

He may have come from a sprawling 


nor of a 
great general. 


eastern city, from a tree-shaded south- 
from a farm. 
wherever he came, he knew 

For it, he 
He gave his 


ern western 
From 
democracy and loved it. 
gave more than his life. 
identity. 

Not far from the tomb stands a red 
brick building. Not old, not 
stands apart from other buildings be- 


town, or 


new, it 


cause of 4 words cut into the stone 
above the doorway: Fairfax County 
High School. 

In its halls walk the youth of Amer- 
There is no fear here of political 
crimes or regimented instruction, 
This is what he fought for. This is 
what he died for. 

If he could but speak, his cold lips 
might tell with the eloquence of eter- 
nity the unending principles and ideas 
for which he fought. He would tell of 
our God-given rights of freedom of 
speech. He would say that freedom 
and democracy are great gifts, which 


ica. 


can be maintained only through the 
unending vigilance of us all. 

He would say that we, who keep the 
precepts of democracy, are all un- 
known (living) heroes. 

He would plead with us to keep 
democracy a living thing. We must 
work for it, speak for it, and even die 
for it—so that democracy will exist 
long after the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier has crumbled. 

—By Jan Hogendorn, 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


ERE in my hand I hold a definition 

of democracy. It is a mere coin, 

a penny. On it is the determined pro- 

file of a great man, Abraham Lincoln 

. . » Without him we should never 
have been one and indivisible. 

Then we see the word “liberty” en- 


graved on the metallic surface—lib- 
erty that gives my father the right to 
operate a restaurant if he so chooses; 
that gives your brother the right to 
printer; that 
every one of us the right to worship 


be a gives each and 
as we please, vote as we choose, and 
live as we wish. Indeed, this is more 
than just the word “liberty” engraved 
ona small coin. This is a way of life 
for the American people. 

my friends, is an old 


But, having been betrayed by 


Democracy, 
idea, 
so many ancient lands, it was brought 
to a new land—a land of red men and 
land of 
rivers and fruitful plains. And in this 
land, through the tearful sufferings of 
Valley Forge and the sweat and blood 
of Bunker Hill, this spirit was fanned 
into a roaring fire of freedom which 
became our democracy. 


virgin forests, a peaceful! 


This spirit that has made our coun- 
try the greatest nation on earth is as 
old as the human race. But the forces 
of hate, lust, and greed are also as old 
as the human race, and from time im- 
memorial have opposed justice, honor, 
and law in the world. 

And so, my friends, these represen- 
tations of justice, honor, and law on 
this little coin are not enough to pre- 
serve our way of life. We must take 
the symbol of liberty from this little 
coin and inscribe it in our hearts and 
spirit. can continue this 
flaming spirit of democracy. Then we 
will speak for democracy. 

—By Gabriel Kajeckas, 
Washington, D. C. 


Then we 


| SPEAK for democracy and a symbol 
of democracy. This symbol is a key 
the key of freedom. 

The key has opened the door to free 
enterprise, revealing the people of 
America as the best fed, the 
housed, and the most comfortable on 
earth. 


best 


tut more than providing bathtubs, 
garbage disposals, washing machines, 
and television sets, the key of freedom 
has given America even more wonder- 
ful gifts. 

Freedom is the key that has opened 
the door to the minds of men, letting 
Mr. Average American think what he 
wants to, say what he wants to, and 
write what he wants to. 

America is a land where Mr. Aver 
age Citizen is able, by his own de- 
termination and hard work, to become 
Mr. Above Average—with all the bene- 
fits his accomplishments earn for him. 
He enjoys reading the truth in his 
morning newspaper, not brain-washed 
lies approved by the party. 

But—you know—a key that is put 


away on a dark, damp, back shelf for 
very long, rusts from lack of use. If 
it is forgotten too long it becomes so 
that it will lock o1 
unlock any door. It becomes useless 


rusty no longer 
This can happen to any key, even to 
the key of freedom, if it is not used 


Responsibility for keeping the key of 


freedom bright and shining, giving 
hope and encouragement to the op 
pressed peoples of the world, rests 
upon your shoulders, Mr. and Mrs 
American Citizen—upon your shoul 
ders, your children’s, and those that 


come after them. 


I am just one of over 160 million 


people living in America. Because | 
am free, | speak for democracy 
By Dennis Longwell, 
Herrin, Illinois 


N an 
mankind is groping for moral and 
spiritual values—lI 


era of world tension——-when 


speak for demo 

racy as a proud, young American with 

an abiding faith in the future 
Because 


ideas resound 


throughout the world louder than the 


mighty 


roar of cannon, and because profound 


thoughts and noble principles are 


mightier than massive armies, our 
nation has prospered and grown as an 
outstanding democracy 

This great democracy is built upon 
the of the individual. There 


fore, every American citizen ia a part 


worth 


a mural 


the At 


of our great American scene 
stretching 3,000 miles 
lantic to the 


from 
acific. 

The colors are vibrant and meaning- 
ful: the golden yellow of the corn and 


wheat fields; the stark white of the 
New England meeting houses; cool 
green from a mountain forest : the 


sooty black of a coal miner's hands 


The democratic institutions of our 
the little 
red school house and the large coamo 
high the 


courthouse and the state capitol; the 


nation form the background 


politan school; country 
hustling union meeting and the quiet 
college lecture hall; a free press 


Most 


pressions of the people, those common 


important of all are the ex 
unite us all in 
look of it 


expressions that one 
brotherhood: the 
college student exploring new hori 
the faces of a ch 


group in prayer; assurance in the face 


inspired 


ZOns; reverent irch 
of a voter as he drops his ballot into a 


sealed box 


Yes, notice these expression If 
you do, you will understand the cor 
of democracy, and the country that 


changed the course of history by a 
cepting the challenge of democracy 
—By Isabel Marcus 
Teaneck, New Jersey 
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Career for Tomorrow - - - Jobs for Surveyors 


URVEYING offers good job oppor- 
tunities for young men who like to 
work out of doors. 

Your duties, if you choose this field, 
will include measuring land areas or 
the floors of harbors with special in- 
struments. Surveyors measure sites 
on which buildings or docks are to be 
erected. They survey places where 
mines are to be opened, or where air- 
fields, highways, or railroads are to be 
constructed. They also measure large 
areas for which maps are being drawn 
up, and survey land owned by private 
individuals who want to locate the ex- 
act boundary lines of their property. 

Surveying is done by a group of 
men who make up a party. The head, 
or party chief, is an experienced sur- 
veyor. He directs the other members 
of the crew. 
ment man, who sets up and adjusts 
surveying instruments; the 
who helps make the delicate measure- 
ments; and the notekeeper, who keeps 
the records of the party’s activities. 

When the measurements have been 
made and recorded, the head or chief 
takes the notes to his office and stud- 
ies them. He then draws any necessary 
maps and arranges for the 
engineers or other persons for whom 


They include the instru- 


rodman, 


reports 


the work is being done. 

Your qualifications should include 
accuracy, thoroughness, and an apti- 
for There is no 
room for guesswork in surveying. All 


tude mathematics. 


measurements must be precise to pre- 
vent costly mistakes later on. 


In addition to these qualities, you 
should be able to work well as a mem- 
ber of a team. The successful party 
depends largely upon the spirit of 
teamwork that among the 
men. 

Your traini- 4, while in high school, 
should include such courses as algebra, 
plane and solid geometry, trigonome- 


develops 


© 


GALL 


SURVEYOR using a transit 


try, general science, and 
Study beyond high school is not essen- 
tial, for the work can be learned while 
on the job. Nevertheless, you will be 
able to advance more quickly if you 
take technical courses in surveying. 


physics. 


Such courses are offered by day and 
evening schools in many cities, and 
usually take from 6 to 9 months to 
complete. 

Job opportunities are expected to be 
fairly good in this field for some time 


to come. Building contractors, road- 





building companies, and the state and 
federal governments employ surveyors. 

You can also set up your own sur- 
veying The 
volved in establishing such an enter- 
prise aren’t too high. But it will take 
you some time to gain enough clients 
to make the business a profitable one. 

Your earnings, as a beginner, are 
likely to be about $150 a month. Ex- 
perienced surveyors usually earn 
$300 a month, while party 
chiefs have average incomes of about 
$5,000 a year. Federal salaries range 
from $3,400 to $6,000 a year. 
paid by state governments are slightly 
lower. 

Advantages are (1) the 
work can be learned while on the job; 


business. expenses in- 


around 


Salaries 


these: 


and (2) duties are varied and include 
both indoor and outdoor activities. 
The chief disadvantage is the com- 
paratively low salaries in the field. On 
the other hand, if you have sound busi- 
ness sense and the necessary funds, 
may 
profitable business of your own. 
Further information, including job 
opportunities for surveyors in your 


area, 


you succeed in establishing a 


can be secured from building con- 
tractors, the county engineer, the state 
the 
local office of your State Employment 
Service. The State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, 
likely to be in your state capital, can 


road or highway department, or 


whose offices are 
send you a list of accredited schools in 
your area that give courses in survey- 


ing. —By ANTON BERLE 





Historical Background - - u. 


HE article beginning on page 1 dis- 
cusses efforts now being made to 


keep our dealings with other nations 
out of this year’s Presidential election 
campaign. 

Actually, differences over our for- 
eign policy have been aired in Presi- 
dential elections since George Wash- 
In the 1796 contest, for 
instance, our relations with England 


ington’s time. 


and France heatedly discussed 
in campaign 
John Adams nearly lost that election 


because he was accused of advocating 


were 


speeches. Federalist 


anti-French policies. 

Another early Presidential election 
in which foreign policy was a top cam- 
paign issue was the 1812 contest in 
Democratic-Republican James 
Madison for a second term. At 
that time, we were involved in a war 
Britain. Federalists, who 
strongly opposed that conflict, charged 


which 
ran 


with 


their opponents with waging a “need- 
war.” Democratic-Republicans 


accused the Federalists of being “un- 


less 
patriotic.” Madison won. 

For many years following the War 
of 1812, problems arising from the 
country’s rapid growth and other na- 
matters the dominant 
campaign issues. A number of inter- 
national problems, though, did come 
up from time to time. These included 
differences tariffs on foreign 
goods, our war with Mexico in the 
1840's, and the Spanish-American War 
of 1898. 

When World War I broke out in 
Europe in 1914, overseas issues once 
again took the spotlight in campaign 
speeches. The 1916 election took place 
before we entered that war. Demo- 
cratic President Woodrow Wilson ran 


tional were 


over 


for a second term under the slogan 
“He kept us out of war.” The Repub- 
lican Charles 
Hughes, called for greater aid to the 


nations fighting Germany, but he also 


candidate, Evans 


promised to do everything possible to 
keep us at peace. Wilson won. 
The following spring, the U. S. gov- 


ernment declared war on Germany 
after that country repeatedly attacked 
By then, 


most leaders of both parties favored 


our ships on the high seas. 


our participation, 

Wilson’s 
tions—forerunner' of 
Nations 


election contest. 


League of Na- 
the United 
was the big issue in the 1920 

Wilson asked Ameri- 
their the 
League by voting for the Democratic 
Presidential candidate, Cox. 
Cox’s Republican Warren 
G. Harding, sharply criticized Wilson's 


proposed 


cans to show support of 
James 


opponent, 


THE ELDER Henry Cabot Lodge op- 
posed President Woodrow Wilson's 
plan for the League of Nations 


S. Foreign Policy 


Harding 
kind of 
Cox 


though 
other 
international organization. 


proposed League, 


said he favored some 
was 
defeated and so was the League. 

For after 


occurred, policy 


some time these events 


foreign matters 


weren’t very prominent in campaign 


speeches, The majority of Americans 
supported a return to the policy of 
out of 


and 


staying “foreign entangle- 
little 


overseas happenings. 


ments,” paid attention to 

In the late 1930’s, war clouds over 
Europe brought foreign policy matters 
to the fore again. 1940 
Presidential Demo- 
cratic President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was running for a third term in office, 
Europe the 


During the 


campaign, when 


was being overrun by 
troops of nazi Germany. 
Americans at that time were sharply 
divided over how much, if any, aid we 
should give the fighting 


Germany. Roosevelt’s critics claimed 


countries 


he was leading our country toward 
war by openly giving assistance to 
England and France. But 
was re-elected. 

Most differences over the conduct of 
our foreign affairs melted away when 


{008eV elt 


Japan attacked us on December 7, 
1941. Throughout World War II, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike coop- 
erated closely on world affairs. 
Conflicts over foreign policies came 
up again during the 1948 election cam- 
paign, when President Harry Truman 
made a bid for his first full term of 
office. (Truman had become President 
at the death of Roosevelt in 1945.) 
One of the big issues during that cam- 
paign was Mr. Truman’s program of 
sending aid to war-torn lands in 
Europe. —By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Election Method 


1. Explain how our present electoral 
system, used in choosing Presidents and 
Vice Presidents, operates. 

2. How is it possible, under this sys- 
tem, for a candidate to be elected with- 
out winning the largest number of pop- 
ular votes? 


3. Tell how the Daniel-Kefauver elec- 
tion plan would work. 

4. What arguments are put forth by 
people who advocate this system? 


of the 


5. How do defenders 


election method reply? 

how the Mundt-Coudert 
from the present system 
Daniel-Kefauver method. 


arguments that are used for 
against the Mundt-Coudert pro- 


present 


6. Explain 
plan differs 
and from the 

7. Give 
and 
posal. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not feel that our 
present electoral machinery should be 
kept without any change? Explain your 
position. 

2. If a new system were to be adopted, 
what kind would you favor? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 


Foreign Policy 


1. What is the goal of U. S. foreign 
policy? 

2. Give the views of those who think 
that our present foreign policy is sound 
and effective. 

3. Summarize the 

4. What arguments are made in sup 
port of long-range economic aid to other 
lands? 


opinions of critics 


5. Give the views of those who favor 


a year-to-year approach in our economic 
assistance programs. 

6. How do those who would keep for- 
eign policy out of the political campaign 
support their position? 

7. What 
of this 


reply is 
viewpoint? 


made by opponents 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not approve the 
way that our foreign policy is being 
conducted today? Explain your position 

2. Do you favor having foreign policy 


debated in this year’s election campaign? 
Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What important foreign policy post 
did Dulles hold before Seere 
tary of State? 

2. Who i France’ 
Is he assured of 
long time? 


becoming 


latest 
taying in 
Explain. 


premier? 
office for a 


3. Discuss the re 
White House talks 
Eisenhower and Prime 

4. Name 


been 


ults of the recent 
between President 


Minister Eden 


bills that have 
Congress so far this 


some of the 
introduced in 
year. 

5. What are the 2 major political 
groups involved in the forthcoming Greek 
elections? 

6. Tell of several big foreign-policy 
disputes in past election year 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) courteous; 2. 
at the same time; 4. (b) foe; 5. (c) dis- 
couraged; 6. (d) vote by the people; 7. 
(c) requirements; 8. (d) calmness. 


(a) sound; 3 (d) 





